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THE CATACOMBS AT ROME. 
It was about the middle of the sixteenth century that 
the existence of these extensive excavations, called the 
catacombs,* became known at Rome. It was then dis- 
covered that, uiUjemeath the city and the surrounding 
campagna, there lay a vast extent of subterranean 
galleries, dug out of the tufa and puzzolana, of which 
that district consists. The greater number of these 
galleries had a height from about eight to ten feet, and a 
width of from four to five, and they often ran in stories 
two or three deep, communicating with each other by 
flights of steps. The entrance was generally by an 
oblique gallery, with steps, which, on reaching a certain 
depth, took a horizontal direction. Numerous perpen- 
dicular shafts had been sunk to these galleries, by which 
light was admitted. Along them were ranged five, or 
sometimes six, tiers of graves, some of which are still 
closed by slabs of terra-eotta cemented to the rock ; 
others are partially opened ; and over most of these graves 
were inscriptions written in various characters and lan- 
guages. Many of these galleries terminated in oblong 
and square chambers, which appeared to be merely 
enlargements of the galleries, and which were generally 
vaulted above, and were also lined with graves on every 
side. 

It is also worthy of remark, that we have a descrip- 
tion of these excavations as they appeared in the fourth 
century, which corresponds exactly with that above 
given. Prudentius, who lived in that century, says — 
" Among the cultivated grounds, not far from the walls, 
lies a deep cavern, with dark recesses. A descending 
path, with winding steps, leads through the dim turnings ; 
and the daylight, entering by the mouth of the cavern, 
somewhat illumines the first part of the way ; but the 
darkness grows deeper as we advance, till we meet with 
openings cut in the roof of the passages admitting light 
from above. There have I prayed prostrate, sick with 
the corruption of soul and body, and each time obtained 
relief." St. Jerome, also, about the same period, thus 
describes them — " When I was at Rome, still a youth, 
and employed in literary pursuits, I was accustomed, in 
company with others of my own age, and actuated by 
the same feelings, to visit, on Sundays, the sepulchres 
of the apostles and martyrs ; and often to go down to 
the crypts dug in the heart of the earth, where the walls 
on either side are lined with the dead ; and so intense is 
the darkness, that we almost realize the words of the 
prophet—' They go down alive into Hades ;' and here 
and there a scanty aperture, ill-deserving the name of a 
window, admits scarcely light enough to mitigate the 
gloom which reigns below ; and, as we advance through 
the shades, with cautious steps, we are forcibly reminded 
of the words of Virgil—' Horror on all sides, even the 
silence terrifies the mind.' " 

Such is the description left us of these remarkable 
excavations, shortly before the time when they became 
forgotten by the inhabitants of Rome, and such they 
appeared when, after the lapse of 1,000 years, they were 
a K a ™ disclosed to its astonished inhabitants. 

The numb er of graves contained in this vast necropolis 

• The word means a cavity under ground, from two Greek words— 
Kara, down, and »-u/i/3oc, a hollow. 
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is very great, and has been estimated as, at least, amount- 
ing to 70,000 ; and when it was also found that the in- 
scriptions over them were all expressive of Christian 
faith and Christian hope, the interest attached to them 
became naturally of a great and exciting character. 

The origin of those excavations seems now to be toler- 
ably well agreed upon by antiquarians. It appears that 
they were, in the first instance, quarries out of which 
were abstracted the materials for the extensive buildings 
that adorned the capital of the world, and in the age of 
Augustus had become so extensive, as to excite alarm. 
When worked out as quarries, they became the burial- 
place of those outcasts to whom the pagan custom of 
cremation was denied. The quarries, however, thus 
used by the pagans, appear to have been confined to the 
EsquiUne Hill, and the immediate neighbourhood of 
Rome, and had no other connection with the cata- 
combs than that of a common origin. The way in which 
the Christians came to be connected with them seems to 
have been this — The arenarii or sand-diggers were, of 
course, persons of the lowest grade, and from the nature 
of their occupation probably formed a distinct class. 
There is reason to believe that Christianity early spread 
amongst them, and it would also appear from a number 
of testimonies, that, during the early persecutions, many 
of the converts to Christianity were sentenced, as a pun- 
ishment, to work in the sand-pits ; for we find it stated 
in the "Actsofthe Martyrs," that the Emperor Maximian 
" condemned all the Roman soldiers who were Chris- 
tians to hard labour, and in various places set them to 
work, some to dig stones, others sand." He also ordered 
Ciriacus and Sisinnus to be strictly guarded, condemning 
them to dig sand, and to carry it on their shoulders. 
Marius and his companions are also stated to have been 
sentenced to the same employment ; and there is a tra- 
dition that the baths of Diocletian were built with ma- 
terials procured by the Christians. If we admit the 
truth of these statements, of course nothing would be 
more natural than that the converts thus employed 
should not only take refuge in them themselves in times 
of persecution, but also gradually put the whole Church 
of Rome in exclusive possession of their retreats, and, for 
the purpose of increasing their security, extend and en- 
large them. 

At all events, the fact that the catacombs were, during 
the first three centuries of the Christian era, employed 
as a place of refuge from persecution, rests upon evidence 
that can hardly be doubted. For history informs us, 
that not only did the Christians take refuge there, but, 
also, were sometimes overtaken by their pursuers. It 
appears that Xystus, Bishop of Rome, and Quartus, one 
of his clergy, suffered martyrdom in them in the time of 
Cyprian. And Stephen, who was Bishop of Rome, was 
followed by heathen soldiers to his subterranean chapel, 
and there beheaded. St. Chrysostom, also, who lived 
not long after the days of persecution, alludes to the 
concealment of a noble lady under ground in an indig- 
nant remonstrance addressed by him against those who 
held festivities over the graves of the martyrs. " What 
connection," he asks, " is there between your feasts and 
the hardships of a lady, unaccustomed to privation, 
trembling in a vault, apprehensive of the capture of her 
maid, upon whom she depends for her daily food." In- 
deed, so well known to the pagans was this way of 
escaping their vengeance, that several of the edicts 
against the Christians made it a capital offence to enter 
the cemeteries. The rescript of Valerian and Gallicnus 
begins with this prohibition ; and, at the close of the 
persecution, Gallienus gave the Christians a formal 
license to return to the catacombs. This permission was 
afterwards repealed by Maximian, on the renewal of the 
Diocletian persecution. 

In addition to the historical evidence thus afforded us 
of the uses to which the catacombs were applied by the 
early Christians, there is amongst the inscriptions found 
in them one strongly corroborative of the same fact ; and, 
as the whole inscription is beautifully expressive of the 
trials and hopes of the primitive Church, it is given at 
length — 

" In Christ. Alexander is not dead, but lives above the 
stars, and his body rests in this tomb. He ended his 
life under the Emperor Antonine, who, foreseeing that 
great benefit would result from bis services, returned 



evil for good. For, while on his knees, and aboat to sacrifice 
to the true God, he was led away to execution. Oh, sad 
times, in which, among sacred rites and prayers, even in 
caverns, we are not safe. What can be more wretched than 
such a life? and what than such a death? when they cannot be 
buried by their friends. At length they sparkle in heaven. 
He has scarcely lived, who has lived in Christian times." 

Such, in addition to being a place of sepulture, were 
the uses to which these vast excavations were applied 
by the early Church. Of course when Christianity 
ceased to be an object of persecution, and was, in the 
fourth century, elevated to the throne of the world, the 
catacombs were no longer required as a place of refuge, 
and, probably, ceasing at the same time to be a place of 
burial, quickly passed from the memory of men ; and 
for centuries this most conclusive evidence of the perse- 
cutions and trials of the early Church lay buried and 
unnoticed. When, therefore, at length, they were again 
opened to the inquiries of scholars and antiquarians, it 
is, perhaps, now difficult to realize the impression 
their discovery made on the minds of their explorers. 
A vast necropolis, rich in the bones of saints and 
martyrs — a stupendous testimony to the truth of Chris- 
tian history — a faithful record of the trials of a perse- 
cuted Church : such were the objects presented to their 
view. And, in the first transports of joy, Rome boasted 
that her cemeteries contained as many trophies as epi- 
taphs — as many martyrs as graves. Then began the 
removal of the inscriptions to various museums ; and as 
by far the largest number of them were deposited in 
the Vatican, it is in the galleries of that palace of the 
popes, and under the guardianship of the chief of the 
Romish hierarchy, that these records of the early Chris- 
tian Church are now to be found. Thus the elements of 
the faith once delivered to the saints are written with 
an iron pen ; thus the customs of the primitive ages, 
stamped indelibly on the walls of the catacombs, si- 
lently rebuke those superstitious practices of which no 
trace can be found in their simple memorials. If the 
Church of after ages had looked back to her subterra- 
nean home — "to the hole of the pit whence she was 
digged" — she would there have sought in vain for traces 
of forced celibacy, the invocation of saints, or the repre- 
sentation of the Deity in painting or sculpture. Could 
it be that the Church of the catacombs believed in the 
doctrine of purgatory when we find almost universally 
in their monumental inscriptions the Christian hope that 
the deceased now rests in peace ; thus we have — " Domiti- 
anus, a simple soul, sleeps in peace ;" " Irene in peace ;" 
" In Christ died, on the calends of September, Pompei- 
anus the Innocent, who lived six years and nine months 
— he sleeps in peace." Again we find — "In Christ, 
Bolosa — may God refresh her;" "Nicoplenus, a sweet 
soul, in refreshment.'' Still more expressive are the fol- 
lowing : — "Lawrence to his sweetest son, Severus, the 
well-deserving, borne away by angels on the first day 
before the Ides of January." Another runs thus — 
" This grief will always weigh upon me ; may it be 
granted me to behold in sleep your revered countenance. 
My wife, Albana, always chaste and modest, I grieve 
over the loss of your society, for our Divine Author 
gave you to me as a sacred boon. You, well-deserving 
one, having left your relations, lie in peace — in sleep ; 
you will arise ; a temporary rest is granted you. She 
lived forty-five years, five months, and thirteen days ; 
buried in peace. Placu^. her husband, set up this." 
Again, can we believe thi.: the Church of the catacombs 
enjoined the celibacy of the clergy, when we find in 
scriptions in which the wives of bishops, priests, and 
deacons are commemorated ; thus one runs — " My wife, 
Laurentia, made me this tomb ; she was ever suited to 
my disposition, venerable and faithful. The Bishop Leo 
survived his eightieth year." Another — " The place of 
Basil, the presbyter, and his Felicitas. They made it 
themselves." Another—" Once the happy daughter of 
the presbyter Gabinus; here lies Susanna joined with her 
father in peace." Another — " Petronia, a deacon's wife, 
the type of modesty. In this place I lay my bones. 
Spare your tears, dear husband and daughters, and be- 
lieve it is forbidden to weep for one who lives in God. 
Buried in peace." Again, can we believe that if the 
early Church encouraged the invocation of saints, or of 
the Virgin Mary, we should not find some traces of it 
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in these numerous inscriptions ; but not one can be pro- 
duced indicative of such a practice. 

We notice the above particulars -because they are those 
which, if lutd by the Church of the catacombs, would 
most satumlly find expression in the epitaphs of the 
dead ; for, of course, it is not to be expected that monu- 
mental inscriptions would contain any elaborate discus- 
sion of doctrine, or, perhaps, allude in any way to many 
of the more abstruse mysteries of the Christian religion. 
The doctrine of transubstantiation, even if held by the 
primitive Church, would, we admit, hardly find a place 
amongst these records of the dead. On the other hand, 
it may be safely asserted that there is not one of those 
peculiar doctrines or practices which the reformed 
Churches allege to have been imposed on the Christian 
worid by the usurped authority of the Roman Pontiffs, 
that finds the slightest support or recognition amongst 
these records of the early Church. .Nor is this all — 
higher purposes still are served by the examination of 
these monuments, inasmuch as they express the feelings 
of the great body of Christians whose leaders alone are 
known to us in "history. The Fathers of the Church 
live in their voluminous works — the lower orders are ) 
only represented by their simple records. And it may, | 
perhaps, be safely asserted that their ancient Church ap- ; 
pears in the gallery of the Vatican in a more favourable ] 
light than in the writings of those Fathers or historians, f 
It may be that the sepulchral tablet is more congenial j 
to the display of pious feeling than the controversial I 
epistle, or even the much-needed episcopal rebuke. 
Besides the gentle and amiable character and spirit 
everywhere breathed, the distinctive character of these 
remains is essentially Christian. The name of Christ is 
repeated in an endless number of forms, and the actions 
of his life are figured with every degree of rudeness of 
execution. The second person of the Trinity is neither 
viewed in the light of a temporal Messiah, nor degraded 
to the estimate of a mere example ; but is invested with 
all the honours of a Redeemer. On this subject there 
is no reserve, no heathenish suppression of the distin- 
guishing feature of our religion. On stones innumerable 
appears the Good Shepherd, bearing on his shoulders the 
recovered sheep, by which many an illiterate believer 
expressed his sense of personal salvation. One, according 
to his epitaph, " sleeps in Christ ;" another is buried 
with a prayer that "she may live in the Lord Jesus." 
6pe has his sepulchre scaled with the inscription, "Christ 
is God, " happy in not having to learn that truth when 
bis aepulchre shall be rent asunder. But, most of all, 
fl»e cross, in its simplest form, is employed to testify the 
faith of the deceased. Indeed we have but to examine 
these records of the early Roman Church to find out that 
jits past and present can in no way be identified, and that 
.we gain nothing in resemblance to the Church of the 
catacombs by a" movement towards modern Rome. That 
persecuted Church which in the early ages of Christianity 
fought and triumphed in the cause of Christ has, in trmh, 
jl« affinity with that proud and intolerant Church which 
has deluged with martyr blood every country in Europe, 
Which has cursed our forefathers, and retains in full force 
.against ourselves every anathema she ever pronounced 
against them. 



TRUE AND FALSE MIRACLES. 
t'ABDisAi Bkllakmine, in his enumeration of the " Notes 
pf the True Church," reckons the power of working 
.miracles among the number. " The eleventh mark of 
tfie Church," he says, " is the glory of miracles." 
""This note," he continues, " rests upon two foundations 
-H&e one, that miracles are necessary for the confirma- 
tion pf a new doctrine ; the other, that they are effica- 
ojaus and sufficient. From the first principle we deduce 
that the true faith cannot be among our adversaries ; 
from the second, that it exists among ourselves."* 

Jt is not our intention to discuss the validity of the two 
principles here laid down by the learned Cardinal— ^s, 
isjfch some limitations, they represent pretty nearly the 
opinions of most Protestant divines. There is no doubt 
£&t both the Jewish and Christian dispensations, at 
Hheif first promulgation, were accompanied and attested 
Jjv a. series of extraordinary and stupendous miracles ; 
a»d, upon this point, all fair readers of the Bible, both 
iSntoestant W^ Human Catholic, are agreed. It is not 
suite so clear, however, whether miracles alone, and 
jjsjnsidered merely by themselves, are sufficient to 
establish the truth of »4ivine revelation. It appears 
passible, for anything we know to the contrary, that 
0Kil spirits -may be permittetl by God to perform supcr- 
matural prodigies, for the nmrpose of leading mankind 
astray. Our Blessed Lord forewarned his disciples that, 
« iu the last days, fclse prophets rtiall rise, and sha.ll 
.show sjgns and wonders, to seduce, if it were possible, 
jeven the elect."— Hark xiii. 22. And 'St. John, in the 
Revelation, when describing the second beast that was 
to arise in after times, represent* him as "doing great 
wanders, so that he maketh fire come down from heaven 

* 'Undecbas not* aet gloria miraculoram; stint anteni duo fimda- 
raenta prajnalttenda, Unuro, quod miracula slot necessaria ad novam 
Udem, vel extraorfltnnriam misrionein persuartendam ; alteram, qaod 
atnt iftoute at sofilcienrU. Nam ex prime deducemus, boh em apud 
jedversariea veram ftdem; posterior* dedueemus, wm eeae apod nea, — 
Beilann. de Notis Ecclesiae., lib (v., cap xir., vol ii., p. 84. Colon, 1615. 



on the earth in the sight of men, and deceiveth them 
that dwell in the earth by the means otf those miracles 
which he had power to do." — Rev. xiii. 13, 14. These 
passages sufficiently show that miraculous signs, taken 
toy themselves, cannot be regarded as sufficient to 
establish the truth of a revelation, independently of all 
consideration of the nature of the doctrines which that 
revelation contains. 

But we hasten to consider the two conclusions which 
Cardinal Bellarmine deduces from the principles he had 
laid down. " From the first principle," he says, " we 
deduce that the true faith cannot be among our 
adversaries." He means, we suppose, to assert, that no 
Church can be a true Church which does not possess 
the power of working miracles ; and, therefore, as no 
Reformed Church claims to possess this power, Protestants 
cannot be members of the one true Church of Christ. 

Now, we beg leave to enter a decided protest against 
the misapplication which the learned Cardinal here makes 
of the principle which be himself laid down. " Mira- 
cles," he says, " are necessary for the confirmation of a 
new faith." So far we agree with him. But although 
miracles may be necessary, when a new religion is for 
I the first time promulgated to the world, this fact by no 
'■ means proves that they must be always necessary. We 
are as earnest as Cardinal Bellarmine in upholding the 
truth of the miracles wrought by our Blessed Lord and 
his apostles, for confirming the truth of Christianity. 
But when the Christian Church had been firmly estab- 
lished in the world, we do not see that there was any 
necessity for a further display of miraculous power. We 
find it nowhere stated in Scripture that the Christian 
Church was always to possess *ithin itself the power of 
working miracles. Protestants now profess to believe 
the same doctrines which were preached by St. Peter and 
St. Paul ; they hold the " faith which was once delivered 
to the saints." — Judo 8. If the miracles by which the 
first preaching of the Gospel was accompanied were true 
miracles, the evidence which they afforded to the early 
Christians ought to satisfy us. If we believe the Bible, 
we must be satisfied of the truth of the miracles then 
wrought ; and, therefore, we must believe the faith which 
those miracles were intended to confirm. Protestants 
have added no new doctrine to the Christian faith, as 
the Church of Rome has lately done. When the Church 
of England and Ireland thinks fit to promulgate a new 
dogma, which is not to be found in Scripture, and was 
not taught by the early Church, and when she requires all 
her members to assent to it on pain of forfeiting their 
everlasting salvation, it will be time enough to demand of 
her to attest her claim by miraculous evidence — but 
not till then. 

AVe have thought it r'ght to make these few brief 
remarks on the unfair and illogical application which 
we conceive Bellarmine. t« have, made fit his qw,o jjinda- 
mental principle. Until he can show that it is essential 
to a true Church to possess the power of working mira- 
cles, he has no right to conclude that those who dissent 
from the Church of Rome cannot belong to the true 
Church, because they do not claim to possess this power. 
Roman Catholic controversialists have sometimes put 
the question in a taunting way to members of the Pro- 
testant communion — "Can you show us any miracles 
that ever were wrought in testimony of the truth of your 
religion ?" The observations we have.already made will, 
we think, furnish our readers with a satisfactory reply 
to this question. The religion which we now hold is 
that same holy Christian religion which was taught by 
our blessed Saviour and his apostles; and, therefore, all 
those miracles which they anciently wrought in confir- 
mation of their doctrine do at this day confirm ours 
also, which, inasmuch as it is the same with theirs, needs 
no fresh or additional confirmation. When our first Refor- 
mers rejected those Romish errors Which had overlaid and 
corrupted the ancient Christian doctrines, as they needed 
no extraordinary commission for their reformation, no 
more did they need any miracles to confirm their commis - 
sion. And when, after removing those abuses which in 
latter times had crept into the Church, they preached the 
pure doctrines of that primitive Gospel, which had been 
abundantly confirmed already by mighty signs and 
wonders, it is plain that they no more needed any new 
miracles than if such errors and abuses had never been 
brought in. 

But we must now proceed to consider Cardinal Bel- 
larmine's next assertion — namely, that the existence of 
miracles within the Church of Rome proves her to be 
the true Church of Christ. Now, even if, for the sake 
of argument, we should grant that real, unquestionable 
miracles were performed within the bosom of the Romish 
Church, yet a moment's consideration will show that it 
would by no means follow from thence that the Church 
of Rome was the only true Church. For example, in 
the time off the prophet Elijah (1 Kings), who wrought 
such astonishing miracles — who called down fire from 
heaven, and raised a man from the dead — we know that 
the Israelitish Church in Samaria was so fearfully cor- 
rupt, that there were but 7,000 persons who had not 
fallen into gross idolatry. True miracles prove that the 
individual who performs them acts under divine direc- 
tion in that particular message which he delivers ; but 
they do no* prove that either he, or the body to which 
he may belong, are, in all respects, infallibly true. 



But, then, the important question arises — are the mi- 
racles of w*ich the Church of Rome tells us so much, 
really true, or are they not ? If Q»ey are, then, doubt- 
less, they demand our serious and reverent attention. 
However strange or improbable the circumstances con- 
nected with any supposed miracle may appear, yet, if 
we are once satisfied that a miracle has actually taken 
place, all seeming objections arising from its antecedent 
improbability are at once silenced. 

Now, it is needless for us to undertake to demonstrate 
in detail the absurdity of many of the miraculous stories 
to which the Church of Rome lias given her sanction, and 
which she has even introduced into her public services; 
for this is fully acknowledged by many learned and im- 
partial writers of that communion. Peter, Abbot of 
Cluny, had the honesty, even so far back as the twelfth 
century, to complain of these lying legends. "You 
know," saith ho, in an epistle to one of his friends, " how 
irksome these false hymns in the Church of God must 
needs be to me."* And a little after, in the same 
epistle, he adds, that "he had found, at least, four and 
liL-enty lies in one. hymn of Benedict."! Lindanus, 
another learned writer, cites a bishop of Lyons, who 
states, that he had corrected the Antiphonary, " having 
cut off many things which seemed superfluous, trivial, 
false, blasphemous, and fantastical ;"J and then Lindanus 
adds, in his own person, that if that bishop had lived 
to see the Missals in AVsdays, " Deum immortalem ! quo 
ea nomine pingeret f" Good God! by what name would he 
have described them?" We are told also by Melchior 
Canus, one of the most eminent of the Roman Catholic 
Canonists, " that he cannot deny but that even their best 
writers, especially in describing the miracles of the 
saints, have gathered up scattered rumours, and trans- 
ferred them to posterity in their writings, herein too 
much indulging themselves, or the ordinary sort of 
believers, whom they supposed not only ready to believe, 
but also vehemently desirous of such miracles."§ When the 
great majority of people are so prone to credulity, as to be 
willing to yield implicit credence to scattered reports, 
and to be vehemently desirous of new miracles, it requires 
but little experience to predict that they will never 
want writers willing to gratify their taste for the 
marvellous and improbable. Whether such legends, 
however, are to be classed among Cardinal Bellarmine's 
"Notes of the Church," or among the "lying wonders" 
which are to characterize the apostasy of the latter days, 
(2. Thes. ii. 9) we leave all impartial readers to decide. 
But let us come down a little nearer to our own times. 
It may be said that we have no adequate means ofknowing 
the truth or falsehood of the reputed miracles of the dark 
ages. Be it so. But surely we ought to be able to judge 
of the truth of such as are said to be performed in thepresent 
time. Cardinal Bellarmine, as we have seen, goes the 
length of asserting, that the true Church must possess the 
power of working miracles. If so, then Protestants may 
surely ask, are there any clear, well-attested miracles 
wrought in the Church of Rome in our own day ? Ifthere 
are, let us be informed of them ; if not, what becomes of 
Cardinal Bellarmine's mark of the true Church ? 

We fear we may search in vain the history of the modern 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland, for even the semblance 
of a miracle. Whether it be that Irish Romanists have 
now grown "cold in the faith, 1 ' and do not deserve to 
have a miracle performed amongst them — or whether the 
close proximity of inquisitive Protestants holds out but 
little chance of establishing a general belief in a miracle 
upon insufficient grounds — certain it is that few such at- 
tempts have been made in onr own days, and that Ireland 
enjoys the unenviable distinction of being almost the only 
country professing allegiance to the See of Rome, which 
cannot boast of a modern miracle.|| 

When we turn onr eyes to France, we do not meet with 
much greater suecess. Those of our readers whe 
have read the history of the miracle of La Saletle, given in 
onr 'last number, will there find a most mstraetive example 
of the way in which the story of a miracle may be gatirp. 
In this case the imposture was «o cleverly managed that 
it deceived the Roman Catholic Bishop of Grenoble, 
along with a large proportion of tbe people of his diocese ; 
and we doubt -not that there are great numbers of 
Romanists, not only in France, but even in England, woo 
are still ready to fix their faith upon one of the most auda- 
cious acts of fraud and mendaoity that ever imposed upon 
■the credulity of an unthinking age. 

Spain is the next Roman Catholic country which invites 
our notice. Here, at least, there are no heretic* to infuse 
doubts into thetnind* of the faithful and obedient subjects 
of the Pope, or, if any such do exist, they are compelled, 
by the strong arm of the law, to keep their doubts tothem- 
salves. Aoeordingly, we find that there is no lack of 

* Neesi quantum me pigoant falsa in Esdeaja Del aantfca Fetr. 

Abbas Cluniacens. 1. v., Epis. 89. 

t Uendaciaad minus vigintiqo^taor,cantictun Id citato percarcens 
ftnimo, reperi. — Epist. 89, ut supra 

$ Axapntatts qu« tnpecrlaa, levfa, falsa, blaspheme, phatitastica, 
nuttta vldebanuir.— linden ns, de vnterpretandia Scriptoria, lib. «i., 
cap. iii. 

6, Qaanquam negare non poasnratu, Tiros aliquando gravls&imos, Ac. 
Melch. Canns. Loc. Theol. lib. xi., cap. 9. 

\ The only modern attempt to get op a miracle in Ireland la. we 
believe, the case of Uie EcsUtica of Youghai, in 18*3, which jnay 
siill be in the recollection of same of oar readers. We have the pub- 
lished account of it, and may, probably, on same other occasion, re- 
cord the substance of it for the edification of our readers. 



